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William Sumner Appleton was born in Boston January 
11, 1840, and died in his native city April 28, 1903. He was 
the elder son of the Hon. Nathan Appleton, for nineteen 
years a Fellow of the Academy, and for three sessions a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the Boston district, by his 
second wife, Harriot Coffin, daughter of Jesse Sumner, of 
Boston. On both his father's side and his mother's he was 
descended from ancestors who were among the first settlers 
of Massachusetts, Samuel Appleton at Ipswich and William 
Sumner at Dorchester. Of his father it was truly said, not 
long after his death, that he was " a merchant of large en- 
terprise and unsullied integrity ; a member of many learned 
societies ; a writer of many able essays on commerce and cur- 
rency ; a wise and prudent counsellor in all private and public 
affairs ; who had served with marked distinction in the legis- 
lative halls both of the State and of the nation, and who had 
enjoyed through life the esteem, respect, and confidence of the 
community in which he lived."* And in the equally just 
words of another : " Emphatically a merchant, his mind was 
not narrowed nor his heart contracted by the influence of a spe- 
cial calling. His inquiry and his information were extensive. 
Acquainted with political history and the principles of civil 
government, with all questions of national finance, with some 
branches of physical science, with Christian theology and bib- 
lical criticism, so far as was needful for the stability or the 
defence of his own faith, he was ready to communicate the 
fruits of his research for the benefit of others."! Such was 
the example which was set before young Appleton as he was 
growing up, and such the sturdy and sterling qualities which 
he afterward exhibited in his own life and character. 

As a small boy he was sent to a boarding-school at Jamaica 

* Memoir by Hon. Robert C. Winthrop in Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, vol. v. p. 250. 

t Sermon preached July 21, 1861, the Sunday after the Funeral of the late 
Hon. Nathan Appleton, by Ezra S. Gannett, D.D., p. 17. 
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Plain, then kept by Mr. Cornelius M. Vinson, which had 
enjoyed a wide reputation under the management of Mr. 
Charles W. Greene, its first principal. He was fitted for college 
in the private Latin School of Mr. Epes S. Dixwell, who had 
recently resigned the head mastership of the Boston Latin 
School, and who was the most eminent classical teacher in this 
community. The thoroughness of his preparation was seen 
in his high rank in the first three years of his college course. 
He graduated in 1860 in the first half of his class, being en- 
titled to a part at Commencement, a disquisition on " A Uni- 
form Coinage." This assignment shows, as does his election to 
membership in the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 
in February, 1859, while he was a Junior in college, at how 
early a period those tastes were developed which he afterward 
cultivated so assiduously and so successfully; and it is little 
matter for surprise that he did not gain the high distinction in 
college which might have been anticipated for him if his atten- 
tion had not been diverted by other, and to him more fasci- 
nating, studies. In the year in which he graduated he was one 
of the founders of the Boston Numismatic Societ}^, and he was 
its secretary from that time until his death. His interest in 
coins and medals dates back to his boyhood, and is mentioned 
in some of his earliest letters. This study never lost its at- 
tractiveness for him, and was pursued to the end of his life. 
At his death his collection, which was remarkable both for the 
beauty and the rarity of its specimens, included about twelve 
thousand coins and three thousand medals, the greater part of 
which he had himself catalogued with great minuteness. Be- 
sides being one of the original members of the Numismatic 
Society, he was one of the Publishing Committee of the 
American Journal of Numismatics from 1870 to 1891, and made 
many short communications to it. Closely akin to his interest 
in numismatics, and growing out of it, was his interest in 
heraldry, which he had thoroughly studied and well mastered. 
Probably no person on this side of the Atlantic had a more 
minute and more comprehensive knowledge of the subject ; and 
his opinion on any question connected with it was wellnigh 
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conclusive. From 1865 to 1868 he was one of the Publishing 
Committee of the short-lived Heraldic Journal, and wrote 
much for it. In 1867, at the early age of twenty-seven, he was 
honored with an appointment as one of the commission to at- 
tend the annual assay of the United States Mint. It was a 
well-merited compliment, and reflected scarcely less honor 
on the administration which conferred it than it did on the re- 
cipient. Prom 1864 to 1872 he was one of the Publishing 
Committee of the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register. 

Immediately after graduating Mr. Appleton spent two 
months in travel in Canada and the Western States ; and in 
April, 1862, he went abroad for the first of six visits to Europe, 
passing most of the summer and autumn in Great Britain, and 
reaching home at the end of November. Inheriting from his 
father, who died in 1861, and his mother, who died in 1867, an 
ample fortune, he had no need to pursue any gainful pro- 
fession ; but he nevertheless entered the Cambridge Law School, 
and graduated in July, 1865, with the degree of LL.B. Two 
weeks later he again sailed for Europe. He remained abroad 
a little more than a year, and travelled in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Turkey, Palestine, 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy. During a large part of this trip he 
had Phillips Brooks, afterward Bishop Brooks, as his travelling 
companion, and for four weeks in the Holy Land they rode side 
by side during the day, and slept every night in the same tent. 
In less than two years after his return, in June, 1868, he 
started for a journey around the world. Besides countries 
already mentioned he visited Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, Poland, Dalmatia, Montenegro, and Spain ; and in January, 
1869, he sailed from Marseilles for Bombay and the Far East. 
After travelling in Hindostan and visiting most of the acces- 
sible places of interest in the Philippines, China, and Japan, 
he reached home by the way of San Francisco in the autumn 
of 1869. While absent he was elected, in May, 1869, a member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society ; and for nearly thirty- 
four years, whether at home or abroad, he took a deep and 
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active interest in the work of the Society. In a letter to the 
writer of this memoir, from Pyrmont in June, 1887, he ex- 
pressed a strong wish to have the serial parts of the Pro- 
ceedings sent to him, and added : " It is a pleasure to keep 
up with the work of the Society, and there might chance 
occasionally to be a suggestion of something which one could 
do on this side the water." 

In February and March, 1871, he visited the Southern States 
and Cuba. But this seems only to have increased his fond- 
ness for more distant travel ; and in the following June he 
went again to Europe, remaining abroad rather more than a 
year. On this visit, August 12, 1871, he was married, at the 
United States Legation in Berne, Switzerland, to Edith Stuart, 
daughter of his cousin William Stuart Appleton, of Baltimore, 
Maryland. His eldest child, a daughter, was born in Paris, 
before his return to Boston. 

The next four years were passed at home ; and at the annual 
meeting of the Historical Society in April, 1873, he was elected 
a member of the Standing Committee. At the end of a year's 
service he was elected Cabinet-Keeper, which office he filled for 
six years. On the creation of the Record Commission of Bos- 
ton, in 1875, he was appointed one of the two Commissioners, 
and he held this office, to which no salary was attached, until 
the Commission was abolished in July, 1892. As a Commis- 
sioner he edited the Ninth Report, " Boston Births, Bap- 
tisms, Marriages, and Deaths, 1630-1699 " ; the Twenty-first 
Report, " Dorchester Births, Deaths, and Marriages " ; and 
the Twenty-fourth Report, " Boston Births, 1700-1800." 

In November, 1876, he went to Europe for the fifth time, 
returning in June, 1877. During this visit he extended his 
travels to the islands of Sicily and Malta. After his" return, 
in November, 1878, he was elected a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in Class III., Section II., Phi- 
lology and Archaeology. He never, however, contributed 
anything to the printed Transactions of the Academy. 

After remaining at home for nearly nine years, actively 
engaged in his favorite pursuits, he sailed, in May, 1886, for 
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his last and longest visit to Europe, returning in June, 1889. 
Most of the time was passed in Germany, France, England, 
Belgium, Holland, and Italy ; and for two successive sum- 
mers he resided in the little town of Pyrmont, once a noted 
watering-place, in Germany, not far from Hanover, where he 
spent one winter. A little more than two years after his 
return, January 20, 1892, his wife died. The remainder of 
his life was spent quietly, a part of each year in a new house 
which he had built on Beacon Street, near Hereford Street, 
and a part on his large and beautiful estate near Oak Hill, 
Newton Centre. For a country life he acquired a genuine 
taste, and often spoke of his reluctance to come into town. 
He found a congenial occupation in cutting his own trees and 
overseeing the routine of a farmer's life. 

In 1898 Mr. Appleton drew up a short paper which was 
found after his death in an envelope marked " Autobio- 
graphical Statement," and which begins as follows : " A short 
memoir of my life must be written for several Societies to 
which I belong, the most important perhaps being that for 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. I hope that in that one 
at least something may be printed to the following effect, be- 
ing all that I care to leave in the form of an autobiographical 
statement." This paper is so characteristic of the writer that 
a biographer would find small excuse for not complying with 
so plain an injunction. With one or two unimportant omis- 
sions it is here given just as it was written: "It has been 
my fortune, or misfortune, to be generally in the minority. I 
have always belonged to a religious body which is small in 
acknowledged numbers, even if it has been, as I think, of far 
greater influence than mere figures would warrant ; and in 
this body I seem at this date to be in a small minority, one 
of those who adhere to old-fashioned, conservative, Christian 
Unitarianism. I was an independent in politics long before 
the mugwump was imagined, and almost never voted a straight 
party ticket, but declined to allow my name to be brought be- 
fore nominating conventions, republican and democratic. . . . 
I have alone voted no in a meeting of my class at Harvard, and 
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did not regret it. I was one of those who voted against the 
amendment which allows a pauper to be chosen Governor of 
the Commonwealth. I have always regretted the death of 
the Election Sermon and the murder of Fast Day. I am one 
of those, apparently few in this country, who think that things 
are not necessarily bad because old or old-fashioned, and there- 
fore I deeply regret that Harvard's catalogue of her graduates 
is no longer printed in Latin. I am one of those who object 
to the naked boys over the door of Boston's Public Library, as 
poor in art, worse as part of a seal, and worst of all in their 
offensive vulgarity." 

To this he added : " I claim the credit of the discovery of 
the two ' Candler ' manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, and the recognition of their value to American gene- 
alogists. I also claim the credit, at least equally with any 
other person, of first calling attention to the importance for 
American genealogists and families of the wills at Doctors' 
Commons, now Her Majesty's Principal Registry of Probate. 
... In 1885 I established the arms and seal of Harvard 
University, for which I received the formal thanks of the 
Corporation." 

Filed with this statement was a copy of a clause in a will 
drawn up by him in June, 1868, before his marriage, " which 
circumstances happily kept from realization," and of which he 
very much wished mention should be made in anjr record of 
his life. By it he gave to fifteen trustees, most of whom are 
no longer living, " the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, together with my real estate lying on Commonwealth 
Avenue and Clarendon Street in said Boston, being two lots, — 
to be held by them in trust, and for such uses and purposes as 
are understood by the words ' Gallery of Art and School of 
Design,' and I desire that they should become and be a cor- 
poration of fifteen members, with power to fill any vacancies in 
their number, and that the consent and assent of nine should 
be necessary to any act in order to be binding ; and that a 
suitable building be erected on the land in their hands at an 
expense not to exceed one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
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dollars. I also give them all works of art, such as paintings, 
which are in my possession, and which are not family memo- 
rials, and my wish and hope is, that such action should be 
taken by them as that the collection of works of art belonging 
to the Boston Athenaeum should be permanently placed in 
the building to be erected by them. And my object in this 
bequest is to contribute as far as possible to the improvement 
and development of the Fine Arts in this country, to which 
end I earnestly desire the above-named trustees to labor in 
the exercise of this trust which I give to them, confiding in 
their ability and readiness to perform the same so that it may 
be a means of great benefit." * Before leaving this subject it 
may be proper to add that by his last will, dated April 25, 
1902, Mr. Appleton gave in a certain remote contingency a 
very valuable and important part of his collection of medals 
and coins to the Historical Society ; and in another more re- 
mote contingency he directed the trustees under his will to 
pay over specified sums to numerous literary, scientific, and 
charitable societies or institutions, among which were the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society. 

Mr. Appleton's investigations in numismatics, heraldry, and 
genealogy, the studies which earliest and longest engaged his 
attention, were thorough, exact, and methodical. He was 
never satisfied until he had reached the final result ; and in 
the case of the Sumner Genealogy he printed ten supplements. 
He never allowed himself to be deceived by pretentious claims 
to family antiquity and high descent based on no sufficient 
foundations ; and he remorselessly pricked many bubble repu- 
tations. Besides his numerous contributions to the various 
periodicals of which he was either an editor or contributor, 
Mr. Appleton printed separately at least ten genealogies and 
other works. The earliest of these was an account, printed 

* The will from which this is an extract was drawn up before the first move- 
ment for establishing the Museum of Fine Arts. That institution was not 
incorporated until February, 1870. 
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in 1867, of the " Ancestry of Mary Oliver," wife of Samuel 
Appleton, Jr., of Ipswich, son of the first immigrant, with an 
Appendix. His next publication was an elaborate account, 
printed in the following year, of the " Cranes of Chilton," from 
whom also he was descended. In the Introduction to it he 
makes a very characteristic statement, which shows how 
thorough and accurate was his work : " In preparing this 
record of a line of my own ancestry, I am glad to have an 
opportunity of showing the richness of genealogical material 
in England, and also the great difficulty of forming a sure and 
true pedigree. The Cranes of Chilton, though belonging to the 
gentry of the county of Suffolk, were by no means an impor- 
tant family in English history ; yet I have been able to examine 
at least twenty manuscripts, giving a genealogy of this race, 
no one of which is free from mistake." This was followed 
two years afterward by a third contribution to his family 
genealogy, in a still larger volume on the " Ancestry of Pris- 
cilla Baker," wife of Isaac Appleton, of Ipswich. " The chief 
reason for printing this volume," he says in his Introduction, 
" is the opportunity which it gives of preparing better and 
fuller genealogies of the families of Symonds and Reade than 
can be found in any book which I have ever seen." It is a 
perfect storehouse of wills and other documents relating to 
the families mentioned. Next we have, in 1873 and 1874, two 
editions of the " Genealogy of the Appleton Family." Of 
these only a very small number of copies were printed, as a 
rough sketch of a larger Genealogy of the family in its various 
branches which it was his intention and hope to prepare, but 
which was left unfinished at his death. His largest and most 
important work in this field was the " Record of the De- 
scendants of William Sumner, of Dorchester, Mass., 1636," 
published in 1879, and continued by supplementary leaflets 
almost to the last year of his life. After a considerable inter- 
val he printed, in 1893, an important collection of " Early 
Wills illustrating the Ancestry of Harriot Coffin, with Genea- 
logical and Biographical Notes " ; and this was followed in 
1896 by " Gatherings toward a Genealogy of the Coffin Fam- 
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ily." In 1899 he prepared and printed a small pamphlet en- 
titled " The Family of Armistead of Virginia." This embodied 
little original research, but was mainly an abridgment and 
rearrangement of a larger genealogy prepared by Lyon G. 
Tyler, President of William and Mary College, and printed in 
the Quarterly of that institution. " The reason of my own 
interest in the family," says Mr. Appleton, " appears in the 
sixth generation. I have therefore arranged in simple genea- 
logical shape so much of the matter in the Quarterly as was 
necessary for the purpose," which was to trace his wife's 
ancestry. His last genealogical publication was issued a 
little more than a year before his death under the title of 
" Family Letters from the Bodleian Library, with Notes." 
The collection comprises thirty-six letters relating to the fam- 
ily of Appleton of Little Waldingfield, the immediate rela- 
tives of the immigrant to New England. An examination of 
these independent publications shows how persistent was the 
energy which he put into his genealogical researches, and fully 
justifies his reputation as a genealogist. 

His wide travels had stored his mind with a fund of useful 
knowledge, and on many subjects he was an authority of the 
first rank. His interest in the broader aspects of history, it 
must be said, was subsidiary to his interest in his earlier 
studies, and his very numerous communications in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Historical Society, which were usually quite 
short, were mainly illustrative of them. These communications 
need not be enumerated here ; and it will be sufficient to 
mention two or three of the more important ones. The first 
of these, and one of the longest, was made in April, 1870, at 
a social meeting held at the house in Beacon Street, which 
had been the residence of his father and mother. He then 
exhibited a rare collection of coins and medals relating to 
America, and communicated a minute description of them 
which is printed in the eleventh volume of the Proceedings 
of the Society. 

In March, 1895, he communicated a complete roll of the 
United States Senate for the first century of its existence, 
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with notes. This was a work of great labor and research, 
involving a vast amount of correspondence ; and in the end 
he was able to ascertain the date and place of death of all the 
members, eight hundred and forty-eight in number, with only 
two exceptions. A separate edition was afterward published 
for sale. Two years later he read a short paper on the char- 
acter and personal relations of the Whigs of Massachusetts 
during the period from 1840 to 1850. In February, 1898, 
after the sale of the Tremont Street estate, the stated meeting 
was held at his new house in Beacon Street, and the use of 
his parlors was offered to the Council for any other meetings 
which it might be convenient to hold there before the com- 
pletion of the Society's new building. His last important 
contribution was in June, 1901, when he read a keen and 
searching paper on Heraldry in America. 

Even a cursory examination of his contributions to the 
Proceedings of the Society indicates how great an interest 
he took in carrying on the work which its founders had in 
view, and what special fields of inquiry most attracted him. 
He never served on any Publishing Committee, and with the 
exception of one year on the Executive Committee and six 
years as Cabinet-Keeper he had no direct and avowed part in 
determining the policy of the Society; but few of the so- 
called working members did more or better work, in a quiet 
and unobtrusive way. His written style was clear, direct, and 
forceful, but it lacked that flexibility of expression which so 
often comes from constant practice, and in which specialists 
are so apt to be deficient. An ineffective delivery and an 
indistinctness of speech, especially in his later years, detracted 
much from the interest with which his papers and remarks 
were listened to ; but their value was at once seen when 
written out in his clear and beautiful handwriting or trans- 
ferred to the printed page. 

Like his father, who printed late in life a correspondence 
with a clergyman of the Church of England on " The Doc- 
trines of Original Sin and the Trinity," Mr. Appleton was a 
steadfast Unitarian of the older school — the school of Chan- 
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ning and Gannett — and looked with strong aversion on the 
latitudinarian tendencies which were creeping into the denom- 
ination. In 1896 he printed for private distribution a pam- 
phlet entitled "Views of Unitarian Belief held by a Layman of 
Boston. Written for the Unitarian Club of Boston, but never 
read before it." It was a vigorous and outspoken statement 
of his theological opinions and of his total dissent from the 
then recent action of the National Conference of Unitarian 
Churches at Saratoga. He felt, as did many others, that the 
denomination had taken a further step backward from the 
high ground assumed at the formation of the Conference, 
thirty years before, in the city of New York. His earliest 
associations were with the " Federal Street meeting-house," 
where his father regularly worshipped ; but after the removal 
of the congregation to Arlington Street, and later in life, he 
was an attendant at King's Chapel. 

In his early years he was fond of dancing and social life. 
From 1864 to 1871 he was a member of the Independent 
Corps of Cadets, and for the last four years was in command 
of a company, with the rank of first lieutenant. After his 
wife's death he did not go much into society. In college he 
belonged to few if any of the undergraduate fraternities ; but 
he was afterward a member of the Thursday Evening Club, 
which he frequently entertained at his house, and of the Union 
Club. He was also one of the founders of the Bostonian 
Society, an original member of the Eastern Yacht Club, and 
a member of the Boston Art Club, the Boston Society of 
Natural History, the Prince Society, the American Historical 
Association, and various other societies. 

He had five children, a son and four daughters, all of whom 
were living at his death. To them he left an unsullied repu- 
tation, as did his father and a long line of honored ancestors 
on both sides of the Atlantic. To his associates in the societies 
in which he was an active worker, and especially to those who 
were brought into closest relation with him, he left a bright 
example of large and faithful service. 

Charles C. Smith. 



